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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHEN  the  writer  of  the  following 
little  effay  firft  refolved  to  publilh 
it,  he  was  well  allured  that  there  would  be 
many  circumftances  greatly  to  his  difadvan- 
tage.  To  root  out  a  prejudice  from  the 
minds  of  the  public,  is  at  any  rate  a  difficult 
undertaking;  but  when  this  prejudice  is 
ftrengthened  by  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
confpicuous  men,  it  becomes  conliderably 
more  hazardous,  to  attempt  a  confutation  of 
it;  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  forefee, 
that  a  treatife  on  this  fubjedt  would  at  once 
bring  down  the  phyfical  Gentlemen  on  the 

[ ,  t 

author,  who  thus  daringly  prefumed  to  in¬ 
fringe  upon  their  pradice,  and  to  deftroy 
the  tenets  which  they  for  years  had  been  la¬ 
bouring  to  eftabliffi. 

Thefe  difficulties,  however,  formidable  as 
they  might  at  firfl:  appear,  were  not  fuffici- 
ent  to  deter  him  from  his  purpofe.  He  knew 

that 


(  ii  ) 

I 
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that  none  but  interefted  perfons  could  be  his 
opponents,  and  as  he  enters  the  lifts  with 
reafon  on  his  fide,  he  is  regardlefs  of  their 
utmoft  attempts  againft  him. 


He  has  ever  entertained  the  moft  pro¬ 
found  veneration  for  that  refpedable  fociety 
of  men  (when  confidered  as  a  fociety)  whofe 


profeffion  it  is  to  heal  our  bodily  infirmi¬ 
ties.* — Their  merit  he  beholds  without  envy, 
and  acknowledges  it  with  the  greateft  free¬ 
dom.  Yet  there  are  fome  amongft  them, 
who,  inftead  of  being  an  ornament  to  their 
profeffion,  are  of  no  other  fervice  than  to  t 
bring  difgrace  and  infamy  upon  it ;  who  are 
equal  ftrangers  to  candour  and  generality, 
and  who,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  own 
inability  in  the  fcience  wherein  they  have 
undertaken  to  pradife,  are  every  day  taking 
the  moft  illiberal  methods  to  promote  their 
own  bufinefs,  by  depreciating  the  articles 
prepared  by  their  fellow  labourers. 


The  fame,  indeed,  may  be  faid  of  men 
in  almoft  every  clafs  of  life,  and  there  are 

few 
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few  bodies  which  do  not  contain  fume  un¬ 
worthy  members ;  but  thofe  here  fpoken  of, 
have  had  it  more  immediately  in  their  power 
to  fpread  a  dangerous  principle,  as  amongft 
perfons  in  the  country  a  doEl or  s  word  is  too 
often  received  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle,  and 
an  ignorant  profeffor  of  the  art  of  phyfic  is 
not  there  diftinguifhed  from  the  man  of 
knowledge  and  abilities. 

r  i 

From  thefe  men,  a  violent  oppofition 
may  reafonably  be  expedled ;  but  from  the 
gentleman,  and  the  man  of  fenfe  and  impar¬ 
tiality,  the  author  hopes  for  a  different  treat- 
ment.  They  have  no  private  intereft  to  bias  . 
their  opinion,  and  he  trufts  they  will  can¬ 
didly  examine  into  the  truth  of  his  afiertions, 
before  they  give  their  voice  againft  him.  He 
allures  them,  that  he  is  no  way  interefled  in 
the.caufe  he  has  undertaken,  more  than  as 
a  man  who  would  wifh  his  brother’s  life  to 
be  preferved.  He  has  feen  with  concern 
the  private  noftrums  which  have  been  ad- 
miniftered,  while  public  remedies,  —  far 
more  likely  to  complete  the  cure, — have  been 

rejected 
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rejected  and  defpifed;  and  cannot,  therefore, 
but  undertake  a  public  explanation  and  de¬ 
fence  of  thefe  articles,  which,  though  at 
prefent  labouring  under  the  fevereft  re¬ 
proaches,  are  yet  capable  of  releafing  us 
from  the  bonds  of  infirmity,  and  of  preferv- 
ing  the  lives  of  our  unhappy  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  who  have  been  long  a  prey  to  ficknefs 
and  difeafe. 

As  thefe  are  his  only  reafons  for  offer¬ 
ing  this  pamphlet  to  the  world,  he  chear- 
fully  fubmits  his  arguments  to  their  exa¬ 
mination,  and  will  patiently  acquiefce  in 
their  decifion. 
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EVER,  perhaps,  was  there  anv  age* 

)8C>V<^<G0£  . 

N  <0g(  wherein  the  preparers  and  venders  of 

medicines  were  fo  numerous  as  at  prc- 

r  ,  .  ..  .  - 
lent:— the  preis  now  daily  teems  with 

their  productions;  the  news-papers  are  crowded 

with  their  lifts  of  cures ;  and  we  are  perpetually 

hearing  of  fome  thankful  perfon,  who  is  fending 

forth  his  gratitude  in  print,  for  having  been  re- 

ftored  to  health  from  a  dangerous  difeafe,  and  mi- 

raculoufly  refcued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  by 

tinftures,  powders,  pills,  or  drops,  prepared  by 

thefe  advertifers.  Their  effays,  treatifes,  and 

difiertations,  on  the  various  diforders  incident 

to  the  human  frame,  have  been  purchafed  with 

B  avidity, 
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avidity,  and  read  with  attention  •,  they  have  im- 
preffed,  on  the  minds  of  the  readers,  a  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  compofitions  they  recom¬ 
mend  ;  and,  by  explaining  the  peculiar  eafe  with 
which  they  may  be  taken,  and  the  very  great 
probability  of  their  performing  an  effectual  cure, 
they  have  eftablifhed  an  extenfive  fale  for  their 
articles,  and  are  at  this  time  held  by  many  in 
the  higheft  efteem,  as  the  univerfal  difpenfers  of 
health  and  long  life.  There  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  number  of  perfons,  with  whom  a  preju¬ 
dice  againft  thefe  Medicines  has  taken  root,  and 
who  exclaim  againft  the  inventors  of  them  in 
the  moft  vehement  manner,  and  vilify  both  them 
and  their  medicines  with  names  the  moft  oppro¬ 
brious  and  undeferved. 

> 

To  remove  this  prejudice, and  to  point  out  the 
advantages  attending  the  prefent  method  of  pre- 
fcribing  remedies  for  our  difeafes,  is  a  duty- 
incumbent  on  every  man  who  has  it  in  his  power, 
as  a  continuance  of  the  various  opinions  now 
fub fitting,  mutt  at  any  rate  be  detrimental  to 
the  community. — If  they  do  not  poffefs  the  vir¬ 
tues  attributed  to  them,  but  are  injurious  to  the 
health  and  fafety  of  the  patient,  let  the  venders 
of  them,  in  point  of  juftice^  be  prohibited  from 

difpenfing 
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difpenfing  them  ;  but  if  they  are  really  found  to 
be  of  fervice,  even  in  the  mod  defperate  cafes ; 
—if  they  have  removed  complaints,  where  the 
lkill  of  phyficians  has  in  vain  been  exercifed  : — If 
thefe,  I  fay,  are  the  happy  confequences  of  their 
being  adminidered,  in  what  light  mud  we  con- 
fider  thofe  men,  who,  indead  of  furthering  and 
affiding  in  the  didribution  of  them,  are  employ¬ 
ing  every  poffible  means  to  dop  their  fale?  As 
members  of  fociety,  and  as  well-wifhers  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  all 
difcoveries  which  tend  to  public  utility ;  and 
thofe  which  are  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
our  lives  and  conditutions,  are  certainly  ufeful  in 
the  highed  degree.  I  need  not  here  enumerate 
the  difagreeable  effects  arifing  from  the  lofs  of 
health  ;  they  are  Sufficiently  numerous,  and  fpeak 
for  themfelves. — From  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
we  are  the  fubjects  of  difeafe,  and  our  lives  are 
a  feries  of  mifery  and  pain. 

The  oppofers  of  public  medicines  have  in 
general  affigned  two  reafons  for  digmatizing 
them  with  an  imputation  of  quackery  and  im- 
podtion  *,  —  the  fird  of  which  is,  that  they  are 
vended  by  perfons  who  are  for  the  mod  part  of  no 
profeffion\  andfecondly,  that  they  are  notadmini- 

B  2  dered 
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lie  red  by  thole  of  the  faculty  in  regular  prac*? 
tice,  but  are  puffed  off  to  the  world  by  pom¬ 
pous  advertifements,  fetting  forth  virtues  never 
yet  difcovered,  and  relating  cures  which  never 
were  performed. 

To  thefe  objections  an  anfwer  is  eafily  given  9 
but  before  I  engage  in  this  matter,  it  is  neceffary 
1  ihould  requell  the  calm  and  patient  attention 
of  every  perfon,  whofe  curiofity  may  lead  him  to 
read  this  little  pamphlet,  more  particularly  of 
thofe  of  the  faculty  who  may  do  me  the  honour 
of  a  perufal.  I  write  not  with  a  view  to  preju¬ 
dice  either  them  or  their  profeflwn  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public3  but  to  give  men  an  opportunity 
of  informing  themfelves  how  far  the  ufe  of  adver* 
tiled  medicines  is  or  is  not  detrimental  to  their 
health  and  conftitutions.  - — -  A  fubjeCt  wherein 
our  lives  are  fo  materially  concerned,  is  too  feri- 
ous  and  important  to  be  treated  on  with  levity, 
cr  with  a  defign  of  furthering  the  private  interefl 
of  any  clafs  of  people ;  and  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cufe  for  him,  who,  to  anfwer  this  felfifli  purpofe, 
would  endeavour  to  ellablifh  erroneous  princi¬ 
ples  amongft  the  multitude,  and  perfuade  them 
to  the  application  of  medicines,  which  dellroy 
inftcad  of  curing  them. — -—From  my  very  youth 
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till  now  I  have  been  converfant  with  phyfic  I 
have  minutely  obferved  the  effe&s  of  different  me¬ 
dicines  in  the  fame  diforders,  and  of  the  fame  pre¬ 
parations  applied  to  different  complaints,  and  after 
an  experience  of  many  y  ears,  I  can  with  the  itrict- 
eft  truth  aver,  that  I  have  feldom  had  reafon  to 
repent  the  ule  of  fuch  articles  as  have  been  re¬ 
commended  to  my  notice  by  means  of  the  public 
papers.— Some  of  them  I  have  analyfed,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  ingredients  they  were  compofed 
of;  and  where  I  have  done  this,  I  have  in  many 
inftances  found  them  prepared  from  the  moft 
falutary  drugs  which  the  Materia  Medica  affords* 
and  which  are  fpoken  of  by  our  moft  learned 
phyfical  writers,  as  extremely  proper  in  thofe 
difeafes  for  which  their  venders  recommend  them ; 
and  I  do  at  this  day  declare,  that  many  apothe¬ 
caries  and  chymifts  have  been  fo  well  allured 
of  their  efficacy,  that  they  have  either  prepared 
medicines  in  imitation  of  them,  or  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  articles  of  which  they  are  compofed 
into  their  own  private  practice,  and  have  admb 
niftered  them  with  fuccefs  in  many  diforders* 
wherein  they  did  not  before  know  they  were  of 
any  fervice  ;  —  a  circumftance,  which  though  it 
is  a  convincing  proof  of  their  attention  to  the 
recovery  of  their  patients,  yet  it  alfo  carries  with 

It 
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It  an  evident  demonftration  of  the  utility  of 
thele  public  medicines. 

But  to  proceed :  —  The  firft  objedion  againft 
the  pradice  of  vending  phyfic  by  advertifements, 
(upon  which  the  fecond  objection  feems  to  be^ 
wholly  founded)  moftly  arifes  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  courfe  of  reafoning  :  — -  “  that  in  order  to  be 
qualified  for  adminiftering  remedies  for  our  dif- 
eafes,  it  is  necefiary  to  have  a  perfed  knowledge 
of  the  ftrudure  of  the  human  body  ;  that  for  this 
purpofe,  all  who  are  defigned  for  the  pradice 
of  phyfic,  are  obliged  to  go  through  a  parti cu* 
lar  branch  of  education,  in  the  fchools  or  uni- 
verfities,  and  that  they  are  afterwards  examined 
by  the  moll  intelligent  in  that  fcience,  and  could 
not  pradice  with  any  degree  of  reputation,  till 
they  had  pafied  fuch  examination.”  This,  I  am 
authorifed  to  fay,  is  the  ground-work  of  their  op^ 
pofition,  as  I  have  on  many  occafions  been 
witnefs  to  it,  and  have  heard  men  debating 
even  to  a  degree  of  warmth,  on  the  neceffity  of 
all  medicines  being  difpenfed  by  regular  pradi- 
tioners  only,  and  declaiming  on  the  inefficacy  of 
fuch  as  are  publifhed  by  any  other  means. 

That  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  an  experi¬ 
ence  in  phyfical  matters,  is  necefiary  for  every 

pradi* 
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pra&itioner  in  phyfic  or  furgery,  no  man  in  his 
fenfes  will  attempt  to  deny ;  it  is  the  very  founda* 
tion  and  fupport  of  their  bufinefs,  and  to  this 
they  owe  the  reputation  they  have  acquired.— 
By  their  knowledge  and  abilities  the  lives  of 
innumerable  perfons  have  been  preferved,  where 
iope  itfelf  was  loft*  and  they  are  every  where 
efteemed  and  refpe<5ted  as  ufeful  and  valuable 
members  of  the  community but  there  is  yet 
an  extenfive  difference  between  the  prefcribing 
remedies  indifcrimately  for  all  diforders,  and  the 
mixing  up  or  adminiftering  a  cure  for  only  a  fin- 
gle  complaint.-  ■—.■■■■The  phyfician,  the  furgeon, 
and  the  apothecary,  are  applied  to  for  the  cure 
of  every  difeafe  •, — the  preparer  of  what  is  called 
a  Quack  Medicine  prefcribes  for  only  one ,  or, 
which  is  much  the  fame,  for  feveral  proceeding 

from  one  caufe .  - Now  if  a  regular  education 

furnifhes  the  one  with  a  kind  of  univerfal  know- 
ledge,  and  qualifies  him  for  adminiftering  to 
every  fick  perfon,  why  may  not  the  other  be  en¬ 
abled  to  cure  a  Jingle  diforder,  either  by  means  of 
his  attention  to  that  diforder  only,— by  his  own 
pri  ate  obfervations  and  experiments,  arifmg  from 
an  inclination  to  purfue  medical  ftudies,— or, 

as  it  fomedmes  happens,  by  the  direction  of 

mere 
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mere  chance  ?~***There  are  many  valuable  reme¬ 
dies  now  in  ufe,  which  owe  their  origin  to  acci¬ 
dent  alone  ;  others,  which  are  made  up  and  ap¬ 
plied  by  perfons  in  the  country,  who  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  nature  of  phyfic  in  general,  and 
who  are  perhaps  indebted  for  their  ufe  of  them, 
to  the  receipts  of  deceafed  relations  or  friends, 
whofe  written  directions  they  implicitly  follow;—* 
yet  there  are  few  of  thefe  which  are  not  found  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  they  are  defigned  for ;  and 
whoever  has  been  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  country  people  for  feme  years 
pail,  muit  remember  the  many  inftances  there 
are  of  even  old  women  curing  defperate  diforders* 
which  have  baffied  ail  the  attempts  of  our  molt 
eminent  phyficians.— They  are  yet  to  be  found 
in  feveral  villages,  and  though  of  obfeure  birth, 
and  deftitute  of  education,  the  fame  of  forne  of 
thefe  nifties  is  now  defervedly  refounded  through 
the  kingdom,  for  the  many  wonderful  cures 
they  have  performed.  — ' They  are  reforted  to, 
when  all  others  have  done  their  utmofi  •,  — wvhen 
the  deep-read  doctors  have  in  vain  explored  their 
volumes when  they  have  ranfackcd  every  page 
of  phyBcal  authority,  and  have  weaned  them- 
felves  and  their  patients  in  fearch  of  a  remedy. 
—  Yet,  when,  after  all  thefe  endeavours,  the 

patient 
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patient  Hill  lies  groaning  in  the  agony  of  bodily 
pain,  and  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  ftroke 
of  death,  how  frequently  is  he  reftored  by  fimple 
applications,  which  they,  in  their  mighty  wifdom, 
were  wholly  unacquainted  with  ! 

Thefe  are  facts  beyond  the  reach  of  contra¬ 
diction  ;  they  are  known  to  thoufands*  who  are 
ready  to  teftify  their  truth.— How  abfurd,  then* 
is  it  for  men  to  argue*  that  the  power  of  healing 

is  given  to  none  but  thofe  who  are  phyfically 
educated  !  And  how  unreafonable  are  they  who 
would  wreft  the  pra&ice  of  it  from  the  hands  of 
perfons  who  are  perpetually  working  fuch  won¬ 
ders  by  it !— — They  muft  certainly  be  infenfible 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  or  they  could  never 
think  of  putting  a  flop  to  fo  beneficial  a  fcheme, 
as  that  whereby  our  lives  are  lengthened,  and 
our  infirmities  removed.  — —  We  wall  readily 
allow  them  a  competent  fhare  of  fkill  in  their 
profefilon,  but  we  can  by  no  means  admit  them 
to  be  the  only  curers  of  difeafe,  when  every  day's 
experience  proves  the  contrary.  —  1  he  cures 
done  by  the  faculty  are  fuch  as  mufl;  excite  the 
wonder  and  gratitude  of  all  who  have  been 
witnefs  to  them  *,  but  did  there  yet  remain  one 
finale  diforder  which  the v  cannot  cure,  a  medi- 

Co 
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cine  which  is  calculated  to  remove  fuch  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  is  able  to  remove  it,  fhould,  in  fpite 
of  all  Qppohtion  from  them  or  their  agents,  be 
protected  and  encouraged  by  the  public. 


Another  argument  may  be  offered,  in  favour 
of  phyfical  difcoverics  by  perfons  in  private 
life ;  and  though  it  might  at  once  be  faid  that 
it  is  not  to  the  preparer ,  but  to  the  effects  of  the 
medicine ,  that  we  fhould  look,  before  we  give 
our  opinion  againft  it;  as,  if  it  is  properly  effi¬ 
cacious,  it  matters  not  who  the  inventor  was  « 
I  fay,  notwithftanding  this  might  eaffly  be  faid, 
on  our  part,  yet  we  rather  chufe  to  explain  our 
point  by  fair  and  candid  reafoning,  than  rudely 
to  force  our  way  by  bold,  unwarrantable  afffer- 
tions. 


When  we  read  the  hiftory  .of  our  native  coun¬ 


try,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  many  and  prodi¬ 
gious  improvements,  which  have  been  made, 
through  fucceeding  centuries,  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  art?  and  fciences.  On  this,  we 
pride  durfelves  exceedingly  ;  and  when  an  Eng- 
liflmisn.  fpeaks  of  his  native  kingdom,  he  fel- 
dom  fails  to  mention  the  peculiar  encourage¬ 


ment  which  his  countrymen  give  to  all  fuch  im¬ 
provements*— 
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provements.  —  He  obferves,  with  an  infinite  de¬ 
gree  of  pleafure,  that  we  have  focieties  founded 
on  this  mod  laudable  principle,  who,  by  way  of 
ffimulating  men  to  the  publication  of  their  dif- 
coveries,  offer  generous  and  large  rewards  to 
thofe  who  (hall  excel  in  the  feveral  claffes  which 
they  prefcribe  for  them ;  and  that  the  fear,  of 
being  difappointed  in  t;  eir  expectations  of  thefe 
rewards  may  not  fo  powerfully  operate  on  the 
diffidence  of  fome  men’s  minds,  as  to  prevent 
them  from  exerting  their  abilities  in  queft  of  new 
difeoveries,  they  have  wifely  apportioned  differ¬ 
ent  premiums  to  the  merits  of  the  candidates, 
and  have  thus  opened  an  extenfive  field  for  men 
of  various  occupations  to  employ  their  powers. 
They  are  encouragers  of  literature,  of  mufic, 

t  ** 

painting,  and  other  of  the  polite  arts,  nor 
have  they  been  inattentive  to  the  more  ufefui 
objeCts  of  hufbandry  and  manufactures;,  polilhing, 
by  this  means,  our  ruder  natures,  and  exciting 
in  us  an  ardor  for  noble  and  fublime  purfuits. 

Amonpft  their  candidates  for  fame  and  honour, 
and  even  amongft  the  fuccefsfui  part  of  them,— 
we  often  find  men  of  little  or  no  eftimaticn  in 
the  world,  who  are  to  all  appearance  dull  and 
ignorant,  who  have  reaped  little  benefit  from* 
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education,  and  are  fcarcely  able  to  exprefs  their 
own  ideas.  Yet  even  thefe  men  have,  by  the 
force  of  their  own  natural  genius  only*  brought 
about  matters  feemingly  of  the  greateft  difficulty, 
and  rendered  them  eafy,  fimple,  and  familiar. 
Nor  have  they  confined  their  {todies  to  thofe 
particular  branches  of  fcience  wherein  they 
were  educated  *9  their  geilius,  perhaps,  has  taken 
quite  a  different  turn,  and  has  of  itfelf  {truck 
out  new  lights  of  the  moft  important  nature, 
though  in  a  fphere  of  learning  diredtly  oppo- 
fite  to  that  wherein  they  were  brought  up  *, 
while  regular  pradtifers  of  the  fame  art  or  fcience 
were  bewildering  themfelves  amidft  a  thoufand 
lincertainties  and  obfcurities,  or  humbly  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  beaten  path  which  others  had,  for 
ages,  trod  before  them. 

Thefe  men,  however,  need  not  the  advantages 
of  birth  or  education,  to  recommend  them  to  the 
parsonage  of  the  before-mentioned  focieties. 
The  performances  of  each  candidate  are  examin¬ 
ed,  and  the  prizes  diftributed  to  each  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  merit.— They  are 
applauded  and  well  received  amongft  perfons  of 
fuperior  ftations,  as  contributers  to  the  intereft 
of  the  public;  they  are  alfo  fpoken  of  with  plea- 

fure 
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fure  by  men  of  that  profefTion  which  they  have 
helped  to  improve  ;  and  thefe  their  new  methods 
are  aimoft  immediately  adopted. — In  fome  cafes, 
we  find  them  even  diftinguifhed  by  marks  of 
royal  favour  and  approbation  they  rife  to 
honours  and  preferments ;  and  diftant  kingdoms 
echo  with  their  fame. 

And  while  every  other  fcience  is  rifing  haftily 
towards  the  fummit  of  perfection;  while  mo.narchs 
deign  to  patronize  its  improvers,  and  the  whole 
nation  derives  frefh  dignity  and  importance  from 
the  difcoveries  of  individuals,  is  the  fcience  of 
Phyjic  alone  to  be  negleCted  ?  Is  the  cultivation 
of  our  lands,  the  extent  of  our  navigation,  or 
the  momentary  entertainment  of  the  eye  or  ear, 
an  article  of  more  confequence  than  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  our  health,  or  the  prefervation  of  our 
constitutions  from  ficknefs  or  difeafe  ?  In  vain 
do  we  attempt  to  render  the  earth  more  fertile ; 
—in  vain  we  labour  to  extend  our  commerce; 

* — the  charms  of  poetry  are  wholly  ufdefs ;  — 
and  even  muOc’s  felf  has  little  power  to  pleafe, 
if,  with  all  thefe  blellings,  we  Hill  are  languifh- 
ing  upon  the  bed  of  ficknefs.  Even  all  that 
gold  can  put  ns  in  poilefTion,  would  be  taftelefs 
and  infipid,  had  v^e  not  health  to  enjoy  what  we 

r  t 

pofTefs; — • 
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pofTefs ; — yet  we  cannot,  in  all  our  fearches,  find 
a  Tingle  patron  for  the  encouragement  of  this  lub- 
limeft  ftudy.  —  Our  feminaries  of  learning  ap¬ 
propriate  honorary  rewards  for  literary  exhibi¬ 
tions  j — focieties  inftituted  for  the  promotion  of 
the  ufeful  arts,  have  rewarded  men  for  producing 
a  quantity  of  grafs  or  vegetables but  to  whom 
fhall  he  apply,  who  has  found  out  a  cure  for  a 
torturing  and  dangerous  difeafe  ?  There  is  no 
fociety  to  receive  him>  or  to  recompenfe  him 
for  his  labour ;  —  no  man  of  eminence  to  grant 
Hm  his  protedion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
eppofed  by  the  whole  fraternity  of  Dodors,  and 
every  avenue  to  fame  and  honour,  through  their 
means,  is  effedually  flopped  up. 

Leftwefhould  be  fufpeded  of  advancing  any 

/ 

matter,  which  we  are  not  able  to  prove,  we 
have  here  prefumed  to  lay  a  fad  before  the 

public,  by  way  of  j unifying  our  lad  affertion. 

>v  (  \ 

About  ten  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  London 
whofe  name  is  Pierce,  was  fo  happy  as  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  flyptic  medicine,  which  was  of  very 
great  utility  in  curing  inward  and  external  bleed¬ 
ings,  and  in  healing  blood-vdTels  broke  within 
the  body.  From  a  number  of  experiments  made 


on 
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on  animals,  it  was  proved,  that  this  medicine, 
in  cafes  of  amputation,  would  of  itfelf  immedi¬ 
ately  flop  the  hemorrhage,  without  the  affiftance 
of  either  needle,  lint,  or  bandage  ;  and  that  very 
little  lofs  of  blood  was  fuftained  in  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  whenever  it  was  tried,  even  where  the  larged 
arteries  were  divided.  After  repeated  teftimo- 
nies  of  its  effects,  Mr.  Pierce  prefented  a  petition 
to  his  Majefty,  requeuing  that  the  medicine 
might  be  tried  on  the  limb  of  any  criminal  who 
was  already  condemned  to  death,  or  that  his 
Majefty  would  grant  any  other  public  opportu¬ 
nity  of  demonftratirig  its  efficacy.  At  the  fame 
time  another  petition  was  prefented,  by  a  con¬ 
vict  under  fentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  who 
would  gladly  have  fubmitted  to  the  amputation, 
and  figned  alfo  by  the  uncle  and  three  brothers 
of  the  criminal,  who  all  teftified  their  confent 
to  this  trial  of  its  effects.— His  Majefty  referred 
them  to  the  ferjeant  furgeons,  whom  he  com¬ 
manded  to,  call  on  Mr.  Pierce,  and  to  examine 
into  the  nature  of  the  matter.  This  was  not 
complied  with.  Neither  they  nor  any  perfon 
from  them,  ever  called  on  him,  and  he  feveral 
times  waited  on  one  of  them,  but  could  not  get 
the  favour  of  having  his  medicine  tried. 


At 
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At  length,  in  a  report  given  in  to  the  King* 
they  propofed  that  a  quantity  of  thefe  medicines 
ihould  be  left  with  fome  of  the  furgeons  of  the 
hofpitals,  where  opportunities  might  more  natu¬ 
rally  offer  of  their  being  made  ufe  of.  A  quan-^ 
tity  was  accordingly  left  at  St.  Thomas’s ;  but 
inflead  of  applying  it  where  it  was  neceffary,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  it  was  analyfed,  to  difcovet 
the  compofkion.  They  were  not,  however,  left 
in  confequence  of  the  ferjeant  furgeons  apply¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Fierce,  (as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
agreeable  to  a  feccnd order  from  his  Majefty)  but 
the  proprietor  left  them  there  on  his  own  accord, 
and  afterwards  informed  the  furgeons  of  Guy’s, 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  St.  George’s  hofpitals, 
that  he  would  let  them  have  any  quantity  to 
make  trial  of,  provided  he  might  be  prefent  when 
the  experiments  were  made  — but  this  was  not 
permitted.  He  afterwards  made  a  fecond  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  hofpitals,  but  was  again  refufed, 
and  here  the  matter  ended* 

Their  reafon  for  declining  the  experiment  on 
the  convift  was,  becaufe  there  was  no  precife 

analogy  between  the  arteries  of  men  and  brutes, 
both  with  refpedl  to  the  violence  of  their  bleed¬ 
ings,  and  the  means  neceffary  to  flop  them,  and 

that 
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that  the  experiments  before  made  were  infuffi- 
cient  to  warrant  a  trial  on  the  limbs  of  men. 
But'thefe  gentlemen  did  not  confider,  that  fome 
danger  is  undergone  in  the  trial  of  almoft  every 
new  difcovery ;  and  if  there  mufl  be  any  rifle  in 
this  cafe,  it  was  evidently  better  to  hazard  it  with 
a  forfeited  life,  faved  folely  on  that  condition, 
than  with  the  life  of  an  innocent  perlbn,  with 
which  no  man,  nor  authority ,  has  a  right  to  fport. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  faid  that  they  abted  on 
fair  and  candid  principles,  in  fhifting  it  over  to 
the  furgeons  of  the  hofpitals ;  and  the  ferjeants 
alone  can  account  for  their  deciding  fo  contrary 
to  the  judgments  of  all  the  impartial  part  of 
mankind,  nay,  and  even  of  the  hofpital  furgeons 
themfelves. 

Under  thefe  circumflances,  what  could  the 

author  do  ?  —  He  was  averfe  to  the  hackneyed 

« 

method  of  advertifing ;  and  had  hoped,  by 
means  of  his  Majefty’s  affiftance  and  protection, 
to  introduce  his  medicine  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  recommendations  which  he  thought 
more  effectual  than  thofe  of  an  advertifement  ^ 
but  all  his  efforts  brought  him  nothing  but  dis¬ 
appointments,  and  he  was  at  laft  reduced  to  the 
difagreeable  necefiity  either  of  joining  in  the 

D  common 
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common  method,,  or  of  renouncing  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  public  and  himfelf  might  reafon- 
ably  expefl  from  fo  beneficial  a  remedy.  —  He 
fubmitted  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  and  the  fale  of  his  medicines  fince  that 
time  has  well  rewarded  him  for  his  pains  and 
ingenuity^ 

The  particulars  of  this  affair  are  more  fully 
related  in  a  Pamphlet  publifhed  by  Mr.  Pierce, 
from  which  the  foregoing  paffages  relating  to  it 
are  chiefly  extracted ;  and  they  at  once  convince 
us,  by  what  means  the  progrels  of  phyfical  im¬ 
provements  has  been  fo  extremely  flow :  Where 
power  and  rntereft  combine  againfl  us,  we  labour 
to  no  purpofe,  and  were  there  not  a  convey¬ 
ance  open  for  giving  information  to  the  public 
of  thefe  ufeful  inventions,  we  flhould  not  at  this 
time  have  any  great  reafon  to  boafl  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  advantages  we  now  enjoy. 

''  •  »  '  i 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  men  in  private 
life  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  power  of 
making  valuable  difcoveries,  in  the  paths  of  fci- 
ence  wherein  they  were  not  brought  up.  Ano¬ 
ther  proof  will  ilrengthen  what  I  faid. 

An 
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An  Advertifement  has  for  fome  time  pad  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  public  papers,  recommending  a  re¬ 
medy  for  afthmatic  complaints.  The  proprietor 
of  that  medicine,  (who  is  known  to  be  a  man  of 
property  and  reputation)  had  been  long  afflicted 
with  a  violent  and  dangerous  afthma.  He  had 
patiently,  undergone  the  various  courfes  of  phy- 
fic,  which  the  Faculty  had  prefcribed  for  his 
diforder,  yet  ftill  found  himfelf  as  bad,  if  not 
worfe  than  at  firft.  Having  thus  in  vain  tried 
every  refource  which  they  could  advife  him  to, 
he  began  to  think  of  endeavouring  to  find  out 
fome  remedy  for  himfelf,  and  after  a  number 
of  experiments  for  that  purpofe,  at  length  he 
very  happily  fucceeded  ;  for  he  difcovered  a  me¬ 
dicine,  the  effluvia  of  which  being  drawn  in 
with  the  breath,  totally  removed  his  trouble- 
fome  diforder,  and  in  a  fhort  time  reltored  him 
to  that  ftate  of  health  which  his  phyficians  had 
defpaired  of  ever  attaining.  From  a  convi&ion 
of  its  good  effects  upon  himfelf,  and  as  evident  a 
proof  of  the  inability  of  regular  pradlifers  of  . 
phyfic,  to  perform  a  cure  in  cafes  like  his.,  he 
v/as  induced  to  publifh  this  ineftimable  medicine, 
and  informed  the  public  of  his  reafons  for  fo 
doing.— What  could  be  more  natural  ?  He  had 
the  fulled  affurances  of  its  being  ferviceabie  to 
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mankind,  and  from  a  principle  of  humanity, 
rather  than  with  a  view  to  his  own  private  be¬ 
nefit,  he  offered  it  to  the  world.  It  was  a  duty 
that  he  owed  to  his  fellow  creatures  ^  and  to 
have  concealed  it,  would  have  been  a  very  great 
injuftice. 

i 

Thefe,  with  many  other  ftmilar  inftances,  are 
almoft  every  day  prefented  to  pur  view ;  and 
every  man  has  the  means  of  proving  their  truth, 
or  difcovering  the  impofition.  The  refidences 
of  the  feveral  proprietors  are  no  way  difficult  to 
.be  found  j  and  whoever  Should  take  upon  him- 
Elf  to  condemn  any  medicine  before  he  has 
taken  the  trouble  of  enquiring  h gw  far  it  de- 
ferves  his  cenfure,  betrays  a  mind  full  of  ha^ 
tred  and  envy,  which  cannot  bear  to  fee  the  prof- 
perity  of  another  without  endeavouring  to  injure 
him,  and  deftroy  his  reputation.-^The  inven¬ 
tors  of  the  two  medicines,  which  I  have  before 
mentioned,  cannot,  one  would  think,  be  liable 
to  the  fmaileft  cenfure  for  publickly  advertifing. 
their  feveral  remedies*  yet  we  find  them  branded 
atnongfl  the  reft,  with  the  names  of  Quack  and 
Imppftor,  their  compo.htions  loaded  with  the  feve-, 
reft  inveblives,  and  themfelves  treated  as  deceivers 
q[  the  public,  becaufe^  forippth,  they  were  not 

brought 
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brought  up  in  the  profeffion  of  a  doftor.  Is 
this  confident  with  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  them, 
for  making  thefe  difcoveries  uniyerfally  benefi¬ 
cial  ?  this  the  reward  for  the  time  they  have 
employed  to  prolong  the  life  of  a  neighbour  ?  — 
Sorry  am  I,  indeed,  to  fay  it,  but  this  is  now  too 
much  the  practice,  (and  amongft  thole,  too,  whom 
the  name  of  Gentleman  fhould  diftinguifh)  to 

«  ,  ,  f  ...  1  j  4  A  .  *  -  I  • 

check  the  progrefs  of  any  riling  genius,  which 
is  likely  to  make  improvements  in  the  fcience  of 
phyfic. 

+ '  •  '  ■  •***"■■ 

»  «  1  ■ »  ^  * s'  _  %■  T  • 

Thefe  medicines,  as  I  have  obferved,  are  cen- 
i  ured,  becaule  they  are  advertifed.™ J_*et  us,  for 
for  a  few  minutes,  examine  into  the  nature  of 
advertisements,  and  fee  whence  this  mighty  difc 
grace  arifes,  .  .  - . 

'  i  *  r  f 

Some  50  or  60  years  ago,  when  turnpike  roads 

* 

were  not  fo  general,  and  the  conveyance  from 
place  to  place  was  far  more  difficult  than  at  pre- 
fent,  people  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  many 
very  great  inconveniencies,  and  to  confine  their 
wants  within  a  narrow  com p afs.— *T hey  had  no 
encouragement,  and,  in  feme  cafes,  fcarcely  a 
pofhbility  to  extend  their  connexions,  and  con¬ 
futed  thenifelves,  therefore,  with  fuch  immedi¬ 
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ate  necefiaries  as  their  little  neighbourhood  af¬ 
forded.  They  had  not  then  any  great  inclina¬ 
tion  for  reading,  nor  were  the  polite  arts  fo  gene¬ 
rally  attended  to  as  they  now  are. — Domeftic  in- 
duftry  employed  their  time,  and  left  them  little 
leifure  for  other  amufements.  Such  was  the 

ftate  of  our  forefathers,  when  the  inteftine  broils 

# 

of  the  kingdom  raifed  their  attention,  and  called 
them  from  their  villages  to  afiifi:  their  King  and 
country.— The  youths,  who  had  hitherto  aflifted 
their  fathers  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
now  chearfully  enlifted  under  the  banner  of  their 
Sovereign,  and  boldly  went  to  fight  againfi:  their 
enemies,  who  threatened  fuch  depredations  on 
their  native  kingdom.— Hence  the  parents  be¬ 
came  anxious  to  know  the  ftate  of  thefe  their 
young  adventurers;— they  caught  with  eagernefs 
the  public  papers,  and  read  impatiently  an  ac¬ 
count  of  every  battle,  while  fear  foreboded  that 
their  fons  had  fallen. 

It  is  from  this  aera,  that  we  mav  date  the  uni- 
verfality  of  news-papers  in  this  kingdom.  They 
were  at  firft  the  vehicles  of  political  information 
only  ;  * —  difclofing  the  fecrets  of  minifteriai 
councils,  and  prefaging  to  the  public  a  future 
war  or  peace*  but  their  plan  has  fince  been  ma¬ 
terially 
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terially  altered  and  improved  ;  and  they  are  now 
become  the  vehicles  of  general  information* 
From  the  number  of  hands  into  which  they  were 
diftributed,  it  was  foon  difcovered,  that  thefe 
were  the  bed  and  mod  convenient  channels  for 
making  known  our  own  neceQities,  or  for  offer¬ 
ing  a  fupply  for  thofe  of  others.  Travelling,  too, 
became  more  eafy,  by  degrees,  and  didance  no 
longer  a  hindrance  to  their  circulation.  A 
man  need  only  be  at  the  expence  of  a  few  {hil¬ 
lings  for  an  advertifement,  and  his  wants  were 
immediately  made  known  to  many  thoufands  of 

perfons,  in  a  diorter  fpace  of  time  than  could  be 
done  by  any  other  method.  If  a  horfe  was  ftolen, 
a  houfe  broke  open,  or  a  robbery  committed, 
the  printers  of  news-papers  were  indantly  applied 
to,  and  fuch  was  their  fuccefs  in  thus  publifhing 
the  villainy,  that  the  offender  has  often  by  this 
means  only  been  apprehended,  and  brought  to 
the  punifhment  his  crime  entitled  him  to.— A 
landlord,  who  wants  to  let  an  empty  houfe,  or  a 
few  acres  of  his  land,  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  to 
advertife ,  and  he  is  foon  provided  with  a  tenant ; 
and  the  man  of  enterprising  genius,  who  is  de¬ 
terred  from  following  his  purfuits  by  want  of 
money,  advertifes  only  good  fecurity ,  and  he  is 
immediately  fupplied  to  the  Extent  of  his  de¬ 
mands. 
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mands.  In  fnort,  there  is  fcarcely  any  article  in 
life,  of  which  we  ftand  in  need,  but  what  an 
advertifement  will  more  eafily  procure  than  any 
other  means  we  can  devife. — Men  are  now  tho¬ 
roughly  fenfible  of  this  advantage,  and  hence 
it  is  that  advertifements  are  fo  numerous  in  ail 
our  news-papers. — They  form  a  confiderable 
part  of  their  contents,  and  to  men  of  bufinefs  are 
certainly  the  mo  ft  valuable.  Politics  are  now 
little  more  than  a  farce ;  the  rage  of  party  has  in 
a  great  meafure  fubfided ;  and  peace  having  fixed 
her  ftandard  amongft  us,  we  are  no  longer  trou- 
bled  with  the  long  accounts  of  battles  between 

O 

contending  armies.  Our  news-papers  are  now 
devoted  to  a  more  agreeable  purpofe.  They 
yield  us  a  more  amufing  variety  of  matter,  as 
they  are  either  employed  in  the  politer  fervices  of 
literature,  or  in  eftablifhing  more  extenfive  con¬ 
nexions  amongft  mankind. — Perfons  of  all  ages 
and  occupations  agree  in. encouraging  their  cir¬ 
culation.— The  old  and  feeble  Cit,  whofe  infir¬ 
mities  confine  him  from  the  bufy  world,  is  ftill 
defirous  of  feeing  how  affairs  go  on,  and  there¬ 
fore  reads  the  news ;  while  his  huge,  unwieldy  lady , 
whom  even  prodigy  of  bulk  cannot  refirain  from 

fafhtonable  diverfions,  tells  her  maid  to  bring  the 

Morning  Paper  with  the  tea,  that  fhe  may  fee 

when 
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when  the  Pantheon  opens.  —  The  City  Mifs ,  on 
her  part,  has  a  world  of  entertainment  in  reading 
the  news -paper.  She  there  reads  of  trips  to  Scot¬ 
land  with  a  father’s  footman,  or  a  genteel  hair- 
drefler.  She  pities,  from  her  foul,  the  many  vic¬ 
tims  to  negle£ted  love,  who  have  clofed  their  mife- 
rable  lives  by  fudden  means,  and  rejoices  to  find 
that  Rofamond’s  pond  is  no  longer  in  the  way,  to 
tempt  them  to  deftroy  themfelves.  The  progrefs 
of  Falhion,  too*  {he  traces,  in  the  papers,  through 
its  different  changes,  and  knows  who  appeared 
moft  brilliant  at  court  or  manfion-houfe. — -The 
Merchant ,  by  means  of  the  public  papers,  knows 
the  departure,  voyages  and  arrivals  of  his  vef~ 
fels ;  the  fludluation  of  the  flocks  is  there  alfo 
exa&ly  minuted,  together  with  the  ftate  of  our 
foreign  concerns. — The  Sportfman  is  prefented 
with  an  account  of  Newmarket  and  other  races  § 
the  fales  of  horfes,  and  their  various  pedigrees ; 
and  whatever  elfe  it  may  be  his  interefl  to  know.—* 
The  Farmer  fees  the  ftate  of  the  harveft  through 
the  kingdom ;  the  average  price  of  corn  in  every 
county,  and  reads  of  the  various  improvements 
made  in  hufbandry.  And  the  'Tradefman  has  an 
endlefs  variety  of  information,  which  at  once  both 
pleafes  and  inftrufts  him. 


E 
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As  thefe,  then,  are  the  numerous  advantages 
of  news-papers  in  general,  and  as  they  are  in  a 
manner  neceffary  for  the  perufal  of  perfons  in 
every  fphere  of  life,  why  fhould  it  be  thought  a 
matter  of  wonder,  that  men  fhould  therein  infert 
what  they  would  have  univerfally  known  ? 

The  proprietor  of  a  medicine,  which  he  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  publifh,  has  no  refource  but  this.  The 
gate  of  every  other  path  is  fhut  againfl  him ;  he 
is  therefore  the  laft  perfon  whom  we  fhould  fpeak 
againfl,  for  following  this  ferviceable  method.-— 
And  when  his  drops  or  tinctures  are  thus  adver- 
tifed,  is  their  virtue  leffened  by  this  means  ? 
Does  an  advertifement  in  a  public  news-paper 
render  the  medicine  lefs  efficacious,  or  lefs  valu¬ 
able  ?  In  the  eye  of  reafon  it  fhould  feem  other- 
wife*,  but  if  the  aflertions  of  our  adverfaries  may 
be  credited,  one  fingle  advertifement  fubverts  the 
whole  mafs  of  ingredients,  deftroys  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  compofition,  and  takes  away  all  its 
power. 

This  affertion,  however,  is  too  grofs  to  pafs 
for  truth,  except  amongfl  perfons  of  that  ea/y 
faith ,  who  are  ready  to  believe  all  that  is  told 

them 
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them.-* We  have  evident  and  open  contradictions 
of  it  every  day.  — Inflead  of  giving  a  pompous 
difplay  of  undifcovered  virtues,  the  proprietors 
of  moft  of  our  public  medicines  prefent  ns  with 
the  indifputable  teftimonies  of  living  witnefies, 
who,  but  for  the  relief  they  have  found  from  the 
ufe  of  them,  had  certainly  fallen  a  facrifice  to 
their  difiorder,  or,  what  is  perhaps  flill  worfe, 
remained  miferable  objeCts  of  diflrefs,  unhappy 
in  themfelves,  and  troublefome  to  their  friends. 

How  numerous  are  the  accounts  which  are 
thus  produced  of  perfons  being  cured  by  this 
means !  and  how  fincere  a  pleafure  mult  every 
feeling  mind  receive  from  a  perufal  of  luch  valu¬ 
able  cures,  and  from  the  reflection  that  we  are 
not  deflitute  of  remedies  for  our  moft  dangerous 
diforders,  though  given  up  by  the  faculty  as 
totally  incurable. — ’Tis  not  many  years  ago,  that 
we  had  not  a  fpecific  for  fcorbutic  complaints 
they  were  imagined  to  be  far  beyond  the  power  of 
medicine,  and  many  an  unhappy  mortal  has  gone 
through  the  whole  Materia  Medica  for  this  difor- 
der,  without  receiving  any  real  benefit.  Sea¬ 
water  has  been  tried,  without  effeCl ;  the  feveral 
hofpitals  have  not  been  more  fuccefsful and 
the  patient,  after  lingering  from  year  to  year,  be- 

E  2  comes 
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comes  a  fpedacle  too  horrid  to  behold,  and 
gladly  receives  the  finifhing  ftroke  of  death.  But 
fince  the  publication  of  phyfic  by  advertifements 
has  become  more  common,  we  have  been  happy 
enough  to  find  out  feveral  remedies  for  this  dread¬ 
ful  complaints Cures  of  the  moil  aftonifhing  na¬ 
ture  have  been  performed  by  them,  nor  can  even 
the  faculty  deny,  that  the  moil  eminent  of  them 
have  been  firft  confulted,  and  have  given  up  their 
patients  as  incurable.  A  medicine  of  this  nature 
is  in  the  prefent  times  more  than  doubly  valuable, 
as  the  intemperance  and  luxury  of  the  age  is  has¬ 
tening  the  ravages  of  the  fcurvy,  and  rendering 
our  blood  the  more  impure  :  And  though  a  love 
of  intemperance  cannot  on  any  account  be  de¬ 
fended,  yet  thofe  who  have  been  weak  enough 
to  afibciate  with  the  fons  of  luxury,  and  thereby 
deftroy  their  own  conftitutions,  have  the  means 
now  offered  them  of  repairing  the  breach,  and,™ 
To  far  as  is  in  the  power  of  phyfic  to  afiift  them, 
~to  refiore  themfelves  to  perfed  health. 

There  are  feme  diforders,  too,  nearly  allied  to 
the  fcurvy,  which  have  been  fatal  to  many  young 
perfons  of  both  fexes.  Unhappy  objeds  !  borne 
away  by  a  fondnefs  for  inordinate  pleafure,  or 
ruined,  perhaps,  by  fome  deceitful  wretch,  they 

are 
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are  infenfibly  led  on  to  this  difgraceful  pradtice, 
and  ere  they  have  reached  the  meridian  of  their 
lives,  they  fall  a  prey  to  an  infamous  difeafe. 
The  fear  of  publilhing  their  fituation  frequently 
prevents  them  from  feeking  a  remedy  in  time, 
and  the  poifon,  in  the  mean  while,  fpreads  through 
all  their  veins,  till  at  length  they  are  reduced  to 
the  difagreeable  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  the 
moft  torturing  operations,  or  of  finking  into  the 
grave  amidft  inconceivable  agonies. — Here,  fure- 
ly,  is  diftrefs  fufficient  to  excite  our  pity,  and  we 
cannot  but  be  thankful  to  him  who  will  furnifti 

t. 

us  with  a  fimple  medicine,  which  may  recover 
thefe  miferable  fufferers,  without  expofing  them 
to  a  violent  operation.  Such  a  remedy  we  now 
can  boafi:  of*  and  its  efficacy  has  been  happily 
experienced  by  thoufands  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years.  From  the  verge  of  death  they  have  been 
reftored  to  life  and  health,  and  from  being  a 
burthen  tothemfelves  and  the  public,  they  have 
been  rendered  ufeful  and  valuable  members  of 
fociety.  And  fuch  has  been  the  effedt  of  thefe 
remedies  on  fome  of  the  patients,  that  though  be¬ 
fore  unwilling  to  have  their  fituation  known,  they 
have  afterwards  readily  publifhed  their  cafe,  as 
an  inftance  of  their  gratitude  to  the  proprietor, 

and 
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and  as  a  means  of  pointing  out  a  cure  to  thofe 
who  ftand  in  need  of  it. 

Thus  we  might  go  through  the  whole  cata* 
logue  of  advertifed  medicines,  and  fearch  into 
the  reafons  for  their  publication,  and  the  various 
teftimonies  of  their  virtues.  I  am  induced  to 
think  we  fhould  find  few  of  them  unworthy  the 
commendations  which  are  given  them,  by  their 
refpe&ive  proprietors  ;  and  that  inftead  of  merit¬ 
ing  the  cenfures  which  have  of  late  been  thrown 
upon  them,  they  deferve  our  hearty  encourage¬ 
ment. 


But  there  are  fome,  notwithftanding,  who  would 
perfuade  us  that  this  is  not  the  cafe,  and  that 
the  wonderful  accounts  of  cures  which  we  fo  fre¬ 
quently  read,  do  not  deferve  belief,  being,  as 
they  obferve,  either  abfolute  forgeties,  or  fuch 
as  have  been  obtained  from  the  patients  by  a  well- 
timed  gratuity;  which  is  faying,  in  other  words, 

m 

that  nearly  one  half  of  the  kingdom  has  been 
bribed  or  duped,  to  ferve  a  few  individuals.  In 
anfwer  to  this  plea,  I  (hall  juft  take  the  liberty  of 
referring  them  to  the  proprietor  of  any  adver¬ 
tifed  medicine,  who  will,  I  doubt  not,  produce  the 
original  letters  of  his  patients,  and  many  of 

them* 
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them,  too,  of  very  refpeftable  character,  whofe 
rank  and  fortune  place  them  far  above  an  aft  of 
meannefs,  and  who  have  publifhed  their  cures 
from  a  principle  of  humanity,  and  with  a  view  of 
doing  juftice  to  the  author  and  his  medicine. 
And  fuch  as  have  *not  thefe  advantages,  and 
might,  from  their  fituation  in  life,  be  fuppofed,  by 
malicious  perfons,  to  be  capable  of  being  over¬ 
come  by  pecuniary  confiderations,  have  their  cures 
properly  authenticated  by  the  teftimony  of  their 
neighbouring  friends,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  their  diforder,  and  faw  the  effefts  of 
the  medicine  in  its  feveral  flages.~~The  place  of 
their  refidence  is  not  concealed,  and  the  advertife- 
ments  of  their  cures  are  circulated  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  fo  that  if  there  was  any  defign  of 
impofition  in  the  cafe,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
difcovered  immediately,  and  there  are  fufficient 
reafons  for  our  believing  that  fuch  a  difcovery 
would  not  long  remain  in  private  hands.  There 
are  enemies  enough  to  their  fuccefs,  who  would 
take  pains  to  publifh  the  deceit,  and  expofe  the 
author  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.  Yet,  amongft 
the  many  advertifements  of  remarkable  cures,  we 
have  not  heard  of  one  inftance,  where  a  fraud  was 
intended  by  the  proprietor,  or  the  patient ;  which 
is  a  confideration  that  muft  furely  have  a  very 

ftriking 
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ftriking  effeft  upon  all  reafonable  and  difinter- 
efted  perfons. 

In  the  whole,  then,  we  find,  that  thefe  medi¬ 
cines  do  not  deferve  the  calumny  which  is  fo 
generally  thrown  upon  them.  A  long  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  their  efficacy  ;  and  that  they  are 
both  eafy^fafe^  and  valuable  affiftants  when  illnels 
comes  upon  us*  and  that  they  are  alfo  the  cheapeft , 
cannot  by  any  means  be  denied.  When  thefe 
are  ufed,  the  phyfician’s  advice,  and  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s  attendance  are  equally  unneceflary.  The 
phyfic  is  adapted  to  the  age  and  conftitution  of 
the  patient,  who,  by  leflening  or  increafing  the 
common  dofe,  according  to  the  printed  directions 

given  him,  may  at  once  become  his  own  phyfi- 
cian,  and  may  prefcribe  and  adminifter  for  his 
own  diforder,  in  lefs  time,  and  at  lefs  expence 
than  he  can  be  ferved  by  an  apothecary.  He  has 
no  one,  in  this  cafe,  to  trifle  with  his  conftitution, 
for  the  fake  of  lengthening  out  a  bill  of  expences; 
but  has  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  medicine 
fo  plainly  laid  down  to  him,  that  he  cannot  err, 
and  if  his  difeafe  is  within  the  reach  of  medicine* 
he  has  nothing  to  fear* 

Having 
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Elaving  thefe  facets  and  thefe  arguments  on  our 
fide,  a  (Tilted  by  the  teftimony  of  that  multitude 
who  are  yet  alive  by  means  of  public  medicines, 
what  can  we  conclude,  but  that  the  objedors  to 
them  are  led  away  by  prejudice  and  partiality  ? 
It  would  be  the  height  of  madnefs,  therefore,  to 
follow  their  opinions,  when  common  lenfe  and 
reafon  point  out  to  us  a  contrary  way  of  think¬ 
ing. — Fads  will  ever  fpeak  for  themfelves ;  and 
from  the  repeated  inftances  which  we  have  of 
the  efficacy  of  advertifed  medicines,  there  can  be 
little  faid  in  favour  of  thofe  who  rejed  them  be- 
caufe  they  are  advertifed,  or  employ  an  apothe¬ 
cary  becaufe  he  perfuades  them  to  it. 
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SINCE  the  author  lent  the  foregoing  fheets 
to  prefs,  he  accidentally  met  with  a  volume 
of  poems,  wherein,  amongft  other  humorous 
articles,  is  the  following  picture  cf  a  modern 
phyfician,  which  he  has  taken  the  liberty  of  ex¬ 
tracting  for  the  amufement  of  his  readers’. 

At  the  opening  of  the  poem,  the  Phyfician  is 
reprefented  as  in  converfation  with  the  vicar  of 
his  pariflh,  who  feems  defirous  of  making  his  fon 
a  doftor,  and  lays  down  a  plan  of  education  for 
that  purpofe,  proceeding  gradually  from  the 
grammar  fchool.  through  the  many  ftudies  of 
Latin,  French  and  Greek,  and  thence  to  the 
umverfities  of  this  and  other  countries ,  after 
which,  his  ftudies  are  to  be  completed  by  attend¬ 
ing  left u res,  hofpitals,  &c.  '&c. 


The  Phyfician  here  interrupts  him  thus 

Hold  S  hold  S  my  friend. 


Torn  of  his  ftudies  ne’er  will  fee  an  end! 

Why,  at  the  rate  you  mean  to  go  about, 

Two  thoufand  poands  will  hardly  bear  you  out: 
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But  ceafe  this  rant,— I’ll  put  you  in  a  way, 

A  hundred  jfhall  the  whole  expence  defray. 

I  am  retir’d  from  bufmefs,  therefore  fafe, 

And  how  I’ve  humm’d  the  world,  I  now  may  laugh: 
I  know  nor  Greek  nor  Latin;  and  have  read 
Ev’n  Englifn  authors  very  few  indeed! 

9Tis  not  by  learning  we  Phyficians  rife, 

By  other  arts  we  catch  the  people’s  eyes; 

The  force  of  mere  abilities  is  {mail, 

"Tis  front,  appearance,  and  addrefs  is  all: 

Some,  who  for  learning  bore  fuch  high  repute. 
Starve  in  obfcurity,  and  walk  on  foot; 

But  he  who  has  a  front,  addrefs,  and  wig. 

Rides  in  his  coach,  his  fame  and  fortune  big. 

Men  in  all  arts  with  fame  things  cheat  our  eyes. 
And  every  trade  has  got  its  myfteries; 

Ours  too  is  cloath’d  with  like  myfterious  air, 

(For  ev’n  the  trade  of  phyfic  cheats  its  fhare.) 

Thus  I  am  call’d  for  inftance  to  a  cafe; 

I  go  in  all  the  forms  of  drefs  and  face  ; 

Enquire  the  fymptoms,— patients  pulfe  I  feel. 

You  underhand  the  cafe5’— 4£ Extremely  well.’* 
For  if  but  in  the  leaftyou  feem  to  doubt, 

“  The  Doflor  knows  not  what  he  is  about;” 

With  pen  and  ink  my  ready  hand  I  arm, 

And  order  what  will  do  nor  good  nor  harm ; 


If 
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If  nature  can  her  part  fuccefsful  play, 

’Tis  I  with  all  the  honour  run  away  *, 

But  if  the  Tick  grows  worfe  and  worfe,  or  dies, 

A  thoufand  reafons  inftantly  will  rife, — 

Caught  cold — the  fault  at  nUrfe’s  threfhold  lies! 

I  paint  a  patient  bad  as  ere  I  can, 

<c  The  cafe  is  defp’rate— he’s  a  dying  man,”— 
Then  if  he  dies — .ec  Why  he’s  a  prophet  fure  !” 
But  if  he  lives— God  blefs  me  !— what  a  cure  !53 

The  friends,  perhaps,  are  anxious  to  be  told 
What’s  his  diforder —  that  I  can’t  unfold  ; 

Yet  put  ’em  off  with  fome  hard  myftic  name. 

It  goes  down! — right  or  wrong,  ’tis  all  the  fame* 
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